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.*<4$445#'* COLLKGK COALS: PIIACTICAL AND TDS;OLOGICAL USES^ 

lUchard E. Peterson 
Kducati.onal Testing Service 



Elsetjhere I've closcribod an instrument by which a college coromiinity 

can delineate institutional goals and establnsh priorities among them. 2 . 

The aim in this; short paper is to. comment briefly on some of t' e possible 
uses and values that information from the instrument, the Institutional- 
Goals inventory (TGX)^ can have on the campus.. 

■ It should be said first that raw data from the Inventory should 
usually have rather little direct value, instead, IGl results, variously 
analyzed and organized, may be used as a data bane for v.'ide-rangiiig 
deliberations about what the college wants to stand for. They could serve 
as a uprihghoard from which to forge, in new language, in- language other 
than that of the IGI, a conception of institutional goals that, can attract 
.wide acceptance on the campus. It would bo advantageous to try t:o conceive 
goals at both a broad, somev/hat philosophic level,' and also at a'lower Idvcl 
- of specifici ty— as "outcomes"— stated, when pDssible, in 'operational or 
measurable terms. Definitions at both levels will'have uses. 
Practical Use ?. ' ' 

Clearly defined go/ils, at bioth the "philosophic" and "outcome" levels 
of abstraction, arc an essential element in auy kind of systematic institu- 
tlonaJ jilanninji, which most institutions are .now being compelled to do as 

^Portion of a t/ilk given at AAIlE's National Conlerencc on Higher Education; 
Chicago, March 8, 1972 ■ . ' 
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they find resources to be increasingly limited. Few collegers cnn afford 
to do all the things they would like to do, or -once did. Choices have (o be 
made among alternative futbres. How can ouch decisioiis—for example, tc cut 
back the athletic or the libraiy acquisition program-be sensible, be intel- 
ligent, unless they are guided by understandings about institutional goals. 
For example, many institutions are thinking about things like 



non-traditional study, the expanled campus, external degrees, and so forth. 
It seems to me that if an (accepted) element of aa institution's mission is 
to grant as many degrees as possible, at the least cost and greatest -conven- 
ience to people, then the external degrees' and so. on make sense. However, 
if the institution decided at some time that it is interpsted in changng 
peoples beliefs about themselves, society or learning in some way, it may 
be good to have the people on campus for some number of years. 

A second rather practical use of institutional' goals Inheres in insf-i- 
tutidhal evaluation activities, t^hich may be carried on for purposes of 
Internal improvement, and/or as a basis "for rendering' account to exterhal 
• agencies and interests. Evaluation, or evaluatiohof institutional effective- 
ness, as an activity— an institutional renewal activity, at its best— is most 
sensibly understood-, it seems to me, as determination of the extent to which 
acknowledged college goals and program objectives are being achieved. Thus 
far, systematic evaluation of institutions ami component programs is fare In 
^higher education.. This =all may be changing .though, as state legislatures 
seek criteria for allocating. Jimi tod resources, and as accrediting organiza- 
tions press for new assessment models. As with planning,, which makes no 
sense without knowing what the college wishes to achieve, evaluation activities 
lack focus in the dbscnce of specified objectives. - " 
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Those arc but two kinds of activities ia v;hic!i carefully conceived goals 
may be useful, if „ct essontial. It v;ould seem,,. however, if one pushed the 
point far enough, that almost mv^ decision makes sense only if taken with 
regard to institutional goals. Decisions to hire, promote, give tenure to 
faculty, for example, could be based, one could argue, on an estimate of 
contribution to the rb:di.':ation of college goals. Whether a statewide- 
Eove3.-ai„g board should allow College X to launch a new engineering school, 
or construct a new's=ience building, could turn on a conception of purposes 
for the state .'jyslnm. And so forth. ' 
Ideolog ical Puvposes 

Bfjyondi and perhaps more important than such pragmatic uses, institu- 
tional goals c.-m have what f' 11 call ideological «i;es. Maybe they could be 
called ncrmative uses, as sociologists use that word. By ideological, I 
mean that an accepted conceptuallication of Institutional goals can represent 
'he basic principles of institutional policy, the basics of an institution's 
self-conception, the philosophy that can pervade the college and give coherence 
to all its operations. Consensus on basic goals can bc^ like an expressicn of ^ 
■the co.ra,K)n interest, which could be the foundation, for easy, comn-,unicat3on, 
cooperation and. trust; as well as for commitment, pride and joy.in the work 
= of the institution. A shared ideology can turn a collection of rugged 
individuals into a hones t-to-God coram'unity. 

A lot of words? And did ,! say "consensus"? Wilch many vill say is' 
probably unqbtainahTe on most campuses, and not even necessarily desirabl^-in 
that it would soem-to mean an end to cdntrovoray and excitement. 

I don't mean 100%.. down- the- line, group.^Lhink consensus. VJl-.at I mea,i is 
Gcneral-agroement among people associated wich the college about its basic 



goals. VJliat does the institution st;nid for? For teaching and learning 
. only? For research,, alao? For educating an elite, or for trying to 
edt-cate all the classG.<5? For teaching and learning only in the liberal 
arBTor for the practical arts, as well? For the intellectual develqp- 
nient of young people, or for development of tlrcr^?hole person in son.e sense? 

By all means, Vm not suggesting there he consensus about means, .that 
there be orthodoxy about how to teach and hou to organize the curricula. - 
I ain suggesting that there is value in consensus about basic ends. Reed, 
Antioch, and St/arthino re, judging from Burton Clark's book^, at various 
times in .their histories fit this description, and at various times tlfey 
stood among the finest schools the country has known. They represent a 
model worth aspiring tp today, l^liy? Because cohsider the alternatives. 

With ho illusions about oversimplifying, lot me delineate three / 
models of institutional functioning-which nay be called (1) the cdnsensna]/ 
communiLy mode], (2) the conflict/interest group model, and (3) the apatUy 
ipr knuckling-under model. I wouldn't know what the numbers of each might- 
be, but I t'-inlc I do know that the conflict it.od.el, which assumes more or 
•less legitimate differences between competing interests and the use of - 
formalized advers ary pr ocedures to resolve the di:ff«;.-ences, applies to an 
Increasing number of institutions. >Iost educational theorists and states- 
men -Clark Kerr," for example, included— - regard the conflict model as the 
most valid way of thinking about the situation now, and that it will b4 * 
even more valid in the years just ahead. 



^IllSj?f:«^cljALlX^^^^ Antioch. Reed and Swarthmorc . Chicago: Aldino, 1970. 



Wl.at doo£i acceptance of conflict assumption., mean for the life and work 
of the catnpun? To v.-bat extent, one wonders, does teaching and learning get 
Sidetracked when professor.., administrators, even students are caught up i„ 
all kinds of adversary activities? Can faculty and adlniniTtrators rcal]y 
enjoy their work under sucli a regime. (I imagine quite a few do.) The 
conflict model requires that college leaders be experts in conflict manage- 
ment or resolution, rather than educational leaders, or innovators, or 
something eJse (fund-raisers, perhaps). It assumes,. as I said, the necessity, 
for. formalized procedures for orderly resolution of differences ( as opposed 
to more informal methods); and what are the costs in time and money for such 
procedures.? mat does this kind of routini;.ation do to creativity and^ 
spontaneity, to an imtitution's capacity to quickly give green lights to 
people wanting to try new things? ^ 

Recently, before a committee of the state legislature, I heard a ranking 
official in the California State Colleges system say in so many words that the 
colleges in his system are usually unable to agree on really anything they 
want to do, and that in consequence the central office is unilaterally 
making various policies for the componcnf campuses. Tl.is ir,an had given up on 
participatory decision-making, because, in his words, it takes. too much time 
to get agrcomont. . ^ 

The implications of this state of affairs are staggering. Not all the 
blame falls on the campuses, to be sure. But, nevertheless, Jiere are iiitel- 
llficnt men and women who seem unable to rise 'above their differences, or out. 
of their apathy, in order to help formulate that educational policies that 
effect their day-to-day work as professional:;. Divided, they arc falling. 



So you c.-in see I thin!: that the most comn^on nUernntive to consensus 
and Co,..mnity. namely. ti>e in«titutldnalizr.tion of conflict, is unfortunate. 
I'n. gue^^sing that its ascendancy will be temporary, that as the economy, the 
acnderiic job inarket, and public attitudes towards professors all improve, 
faculties will see less need to dig in to protect their interests! Maybe 
, some will even see the value in worlcing to buJ.ld consensus around basic 
collcf^e goals. ■^^■^J-"^-- . 

For all the reasons I've touched on. an.Tmore ~ botli practical and 
ideological r- the time spent on a campus g-ttinc people together about . 
basic institutional goals and purposes strikes this observer as rather inure 
than merely "an exercise for administrators".'* 



^'fhc title Riven the pa„el at the MlIK meeting. 




